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simism of many popular advocates of China's case. " It is certain that 
China obtained all, and possibly more than, it was reasonable to expect 
that under the existing circumstances she would be able to obtain ", states 
Professor Willoughby (p. 333). 

While the book makes no pretense to literary art it is by no means dull. 
The brilliant repartee of the Chinese delegates, particularly of Minister 
Sze, with which are contrasted the artful evasions of the British and 
French delegates and the stark trickery of the Japanese who rarely made 
a concession without what might later be used as a nullifying qualifica- 
tion, enlivens the pages and supports a dramatic interest. The frank, 
open, and ever courteous diplomatic technique of Sze and Koo is not of 
the sort which leads to war. One cannot say as much for the methods of 
most of their elder colleagues. The recent diplomacy of China belongs to 
the future ; that of the " Powers ", we may hope, belongs to the past. At 
any rate, the Chinese could not have adopted a policy which in the long run 
would be more likely to win the confidence of peoples, as distinguished 
from diplomatic representatives, and Professor Willoughby, abandoning 
as he does all efforts to gloss over unpleasant facts or to distort the case 
for his client, could not have adopted a plan for his book which would 
be more likely to assure among American students a sympathetic attitude 
toward China's present prostration. China at the Conference is not 
propaganda. It does not therefore belong in the class with almost every- 
thing which in the last few years has been written on the East, but the 
book does contain all that is legitimate in propaganda — a cold, judicial, 
even critical, setting-forth of the facts. 

Tyler Dennett. 
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Correspondence of Sir John Macdonald, First Prime Minister of the 
Dominion of Canada. Edited by his Literary Executor, Sir 
Joseph Pope. (Toronto: Oxford University Press; Garden 
City, N. Y. : Doubleday, Page, and Company. 1921. Pp. xxv, 
502. $5.00.) 

Sir John Macdonald was born in 1815 and died Prime Minister of 
Canada in 1891. He was in active political life for half a century. 
During his lifetime a number of transient biographies were written. 
The authoritative Life by his secretary, Sir Joseph Pope, published in 
1894, was followed by a shorter sketch, The Day of Sir John Macdon- 
ald, by the same author in the series of the Chronicles of Canada. The 
vast collection of papers of Sir John Macdonald has been deposited in 
the Canadian Archives at Ottawa. Sir Joseph Pope now supplements 
his biography by this volume of extracts from his chief's correspondence. 
It cannot be said to throw much further light on the history of Canada. 
Some of the letters are merely formal official communications. But 
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even from such trifles we get traits of character in both Macdonald and 
his correspondents. Thus the little casual things help us to see a real 
man of genius. In the United States a leader exercising executive power 
can be in office at most for the eight years constituting the two Presi- 
dential terms. Macdonald was a real ruler of Canada for about a 
quarter of a century and the head of a federal cabinet for nearly twenty 
years. He thus had a long training in the art of government and he 
acquired an almost uncanny knowledge of the strength and the weakness 
of politicians. 

Macdonald was largely self-educated. But he was a wide reader, and 
he developed a lucid and correct literary style. He had many of the 
graces of those who move in high society and was always persona grata 
with noblemen such as Lord Dufferin and Lord Lansdowne who filled 
the rather barren role of Governor General. Dufferin's Hibernian ex- 
uberance of compliment did not please Macdonald. " I can stand a good 
deal of flattery but he lays it on rather too thick" (p. 177). It is 
singular to find Goldwin Smith coveting and unable to get a seat in the 
legislature of the Province of Ontario. Macdonald was always apt with 
a literary reference. He told Sir George Stephen, the real builder of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, who was voicing a grievance, to read 
Charles Reade's " Put Yourself in his Place " and to try to imagine the 
point of view of the other fellow. Macdonald was alert, far-sighted, 
cautious, a genuine leader and master of men. No doubt he was care- 
less about the means he used. Corrupt men served him. But, from 
end to end, these letters breathe the spirit of a high-minded patriotism 
and their writer toiled on into extreme old age because he felt that duty 
called. He was not vindictive nor bitter. His estimates of men, if pun- 
gent, are cool and reasoned. As time passes his faults will seem slight 
and he will rank with the great statesmen of the age. 

Macdonald had three types of problems to solve. The most im- 
portant was the creating and the working of federal institutions in 
Canada. It is often said that he was a reluctant convert to federalism. 
No doubt a unitary state was his ideal but he was quick to see that in 
a country where Roman Catholics are nearly half of the population, the 
path of safety lay in giving local control to such matters as education, 
to which religious issues are related. Sir Joseph Pope claims that Mac- 
donald was an early convert to federalism. Even so, he always regarded 
the Provincial governments as exercising an authority subordinate to 
the federal authority. The American conception of the federal author- 
ity as delegated from the state authority was hateful to him. Admirers 
of the American constitution would be equally puzzled at a constitution 
under which the federal authority could appoint the senators represent- 
ing the states, disallow the acts of the state legislatures, and appoint the 
official heads of the state governments. In Canada all this is done. The 
governor of a province cannot even pardon a person convicted of the 
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most trifling offense. Yet, in spite of seeming inferiority of status in 
the provinces, Canada has a real federal system and time has vindicated 
the independence of the provincial governments from federal domination. 

Though an ardent Imperialist, who wished Canada to take the name 
of Kingdom, Macdonald never believed that a central legislature could 
be created to which Englishmen, Canadians, and Australians could be 
sent by the electors of their own country. He ridiculed the " over- 
washed Englishman " " full of crotchets as all Englishmen are " He 
refused sternly to take any share in the war in Egypt in which Gordon 
perished. He thought that in disputes with the United States England 
was too ready to sacrifice the interests of Canada. None the less was 
he an ardent Briton. His last political campaign was fought on the 
issue of Canada's resisting the magnet which freer trade with the United 
States would involve to draw her away from Great Britain. 

Macdonald believed that the United States desired and sometimes 
actively planned to annex Canada. When in 1869 there was rebellion 
in what is now Manitoba he thought that powerful influences were at 
work in Washington to secure the West on which Canada had as yet 
so slender a hold. He was at Washington in 1871, one of the com- 
missioners to negotiate what came to be known as the Washington 
Treaty, and his position was uncomfortable because he was strenuous 
in Canada's interests against his colleagues from England. His friend 
Sir Charles Tupper once urged that Macdonald should take a British 
peerage and go to Washington as British minister. Then he said Can- 
ada's interests would be really looked after. We still have unsolved the 
problem of Canada's foreign relations. This correspondence gives peeps, 
but only peeps, into the mind of a great man, one of whose passionate 
convictions was that Canada must always remain separate from the 
United States. Now, probably, there are few in either country who de- 
sire anything else, 

George M. Wrong. 

Journal of a Lady of Quality; Being the Narrative of a Journey from 
Scotland to the West Indies, North Carolina, and Portugal, in the 
Years 1774 to 1776. Edited by Evangeline Walker Andrews, 
in collaboration with Charles McLean Andrews, Farnam Pro- 
fessor of American History in Yale University. (New Haven: 
Yale University Press. 1921. Pp. 341. $3.50.) 
The "Lady of Quality" whose journal is the subject-matter of this 
volume was Miss Janet Schaw, a cultivated Scotchwoman. She be- 
longed to the British official class. Her father, Gideon Schaw, was in 
the customs service in Scotland and a brother, Robert, was a planter 
and man of standing in the lower Cape Fear region of North Carolina. 
Both were connected by marriage with John Rutherford, collector of 
quit-rents in North Carolina, and Robert's second wife was connected 



